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[From the London Musical Times] 


Bach’s Grosse Passions-Musik. 
(ST. MATTHEW.) 


BY G. A. MACFARREN._ 
(Continued from page 178.] 


The consideration of this wonderful work nat- 
urally assumes a threefold division. Thus it will 
be to speak separately of the narrative portions 
set to Scriptural text, of the choral tunes employ- 
ed to connect these most intimately with the peo- 
ple’s sympathy, and of the reflective passages 
which may be accepted as the composer’s com- 
ment on the sacred story. 

English audiences have been made acquainted 
with the intermixture of the narrative with the 
dramatic form in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, in 
Professor Bennett’s Woman of Samaria,in Mr. 
Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, and in Herr Gold- 
schmidt’s Ruth. In all these, the story is told, 
and the several personages concerned therein, 
whether individuals or a multitude, step as it 
were out of the picture, become animated, and 
appear in living presentation, speaking each his 
own words, and expressing his own feelings 
according to the interpretation of the composer. 
In the first three of these oratorios, however, the 
narration is assigned by turns to several voices, 
with no apparent object in the division but varie- 
ty in the musical effect; while in Herr Gold- 
schmidt’s work, the Bach model is closely fol- 
lowed, the tenor voice being employed through- 
out to recite the history. 

In all of these, the dramatic portions are far 
more copiously developed than in the composi- 
tion under notice, wherein the solo characters are 
introduced but incidentally in the recitative, 
never having to repeat a single word, and scarce- 
ly ever having to sing a rhythmical phrase, far 
less a distinct movement, such as the two songs 
of St. Paul, the duet between him and St. Bar- 
nabas, and several analogous instances in the 
other works that have been adduced. The inci- 
dental choruses are indeed somewhat more ex- 
tended, but the length of these is limited by dra- 
matic propriety and never exceeds what may 
well be supposed to be the duration of the em- 
bodied action ; and where the words are reitefrat- 
ed in such extension, it is for the sake of increas- 
ing the vitality of the scene rather than for that of 
completing the musical idea. A happy instance 
of this is where, at the last supper, when Jesus 
has declared that one of the twelve will betray 
him, they every one say, “Lord, is it 1?” The 
astonishment of all at what they regard less as a 
suspicion than a prophecy, the anxious distrust 
of some in their own weakness, the steadfast 
confidence of others in the devotion they feel for 
their divine master, the loving eagerness of each 
to avert from himself the imputation and the pos- 
sibility of fulfilling it—such is the various expres- 
sion given to the heartfelt question as it passes 
from lip to lip, but isnot more often uttered than 
it may ave been on the actual occasion the evan- 
pis describes. The moment is perpetuated in 

eonardo’s great picture of this incident, where- 
as here it is as fleeting as in real life; both pre- 
sentations of the subject are true, and they 
exemplify the different functions and applications 
of the two arts by which they are rendered. 

There needs some amount of reverence on the 
part of the auditor, for the work and still more for 
the subject, to secure him against any feeling of 
strangeness in a singer’s rising to utter a single 
ejaculation perhaps, or a complete sentence at 
most, which if unrightly regarded may be sup- 
posed to interrupt rather than to*continue and 
vivify the narrative. An auditor of the present 
day, hearing the oratorio not in a church but ina 


ject. 





concert-room, and habituated to the forms as 
much as the freedoms of such a locality, may be 
liable to so misconceive the author's purpose and 
its fulfilment ; but in this case, the custom of the 
whole Christian era would testify against him, for, 
as has been shown, it has been the Church’s wont 
from primitive times to set forth the relation after 
this particular manner, and Bach’s treatment of 
the text differs only from long-established prece- 
dent in the admirable truthfulness and the heart- 
searching expression with which he declaims the 
whole, as distinguished from the bald ehanting 
of Roman use and the scarcely more impressive 
recitative of earlier Lutheran musicians. 
* * “ ~ * 

The single bass line with figures indicates the 
silence of the orchestra throughout this portion of 
the work, a device for giving full freedom to the 
singer’s recitation and the utmost clearness to his 
enunciation. Be it not supposed, however, that 
the composer’s purpose or the effect of the origi- 
nal performance would be in any way represent- 
ed by the English practice of accompanying rec- 
itative on a violoncello and a double bass, and as- 
signing the articulation of the harmony more par- 
ticularly to the former. It must have been Bach’s 
habit, as it certainly was Handel’s to accompany 
recitative upon the harpsichord—or perhaps, oc- 
casionally upon a very soft stop of the organ— 
and to allow the bowed instrument to support the 
bass notes only. 

With the richer tone of the pianoforte to re- 
place that of its obsolete precursor, an improve- 
ment upon the original effect may be made in the 
present day, which may be still analogous to it, 
giving all the required assistance to the voice of 
the changeful harmonies which mark and most 
delicately color every inflection of the sense, and 
presenting with clearness and ample force the 
sometimes florid passages which in rare instances 
separate the sentences and illustrate their pur- 
port. A remarkable example of such passages 
and of the rigid restriction of means for their pre- 
sentation, is in the description of the rending of 
the temple veil, the earthquake, and the. other 
miraculous manifestations that succeed the death 
upon the cross. The scene is most vividly con- 
ceived, and is highly picturesque in its portrayal; 
and one might marvel that greater instrumental 
resources were not brought to bear upon the ex- 
pression of the musical ideas, were one too short- 
sighted to penetrate the truly artistic purpose 
that induced this reticence of means. 

The explanation of this orchestral economy is, 
that the instruments are reserved for another ob- 
The words spoken by Jesus throughout the 
narrative, and these words only, are accompanied 
by all the string instruments, and mostly in long 
sustained, widely dispersed chords. This arrange- 
ment conspicuously distinguishes the personality 
of the Divine Being from everything that sur- 
rounds it, investigating it with a glory fully as 
significant as the impossible palpability which is 
employed to the same end in the old pictures, 
and imposing a sense of his preternatural charac- 
ter whenever he takes part in the action. One 
cannot but be amused at the simplicity of those 
great masters who found it necessary to encircle 
the head of the Saviour with a glory, that of the 
Virgin with a nimbus, and to make two horns of 
light issue from the head of Moses, in order to 
distinguish these personages in the eyes of the 
spectators. 

Now, however strong may have been the mag- 
netic influence of these living beings upon all 
around them, however sensitive all around may 
have been to their preternatural power, such in- 
fluence must have been exercised upon the inner 
consciousness, and not upon the sensuous percep- 
tion—the witnesses must have felt the light from 





within, not seeing its external radiation. Just 
such a metaphysical effect as must have prevail- 
ed among the men who heard the uttered speech 
of Jesus, is that induced by the distinctive ac- 
companiment of his words, which, marks them 
with a peculiarity that all must feel who may be 
unable to define, and can never obtrude itself as 
a symbol out of nature and beyond truth. 

A pointed exception from this design of more 
richly accompanying the words of Jesus than 
those of the other speakers, and an exception that 
is more remarkable because of the great impor- 
tance and infinite pathos of the words in ques- 
tion, and the peeuliar beauty of the setting, is in 
the treatment of the last exclamation of the dying 
Saviour. Here, with the accompaniment of the 
figured bass only, the Hebrew words, “Eli, Eli, 
lama Jama sabachthani,” are declaimed by Jesus 
with thrilling poignancy; and then, the Evange- 
list regimes the relation, and gives the transla- 
tion of the text to the same musical phrase trans- 
posed a fourth higher. The intensity of the pas- 
sage is of course increased by the transposition, 
and thus the words in the language understood 
by the audience are so rendered as faithfully to 
reflect and yet highly to strengthen the eflect of 
the Hebrew. 

The greater length of the speeches of Jesus 
than of any other personage, and the important 
doctrinal significance of several of them, give 
prominence to this character over every other 
that comes forward in the narration, and entail a 
peculiar and most grave responsibility upon the 
singer who sustains it. At the revival of the or- 
atorio in Berlin, the arduous task fell upon Ed- 
ward Devrient, who really instigated the repro- 
duction of the work in public, and shared with 
Mendelssohn all the difficulties of that undertak- 
ing, if not divided with him the renown of its ac- 
complishment. The two ardent friends and en- 
thusiastic musicians brought their double intelli- 
gence to bear upon the interpretation of the great 
artist’s meaning ; and to emulate the pains spent 
upon the part by Devrient, who, having no tra- 
dition to guide him, may be called its second orig- 
inator, will be worthy of the greatest singer that 
can undertake it after him. 


It is to speak now of the treatment of the cho- 
ral tunes dispersed throughout the oratorio,— 
those, namely, intended to be sung by the con- 
gregation—for there are some included in what 
have been defined as the reflective passages, 
where they are intermixed with other and totally 
distinct melodies, and are so elaborated as to ren- 
der the performance possible only to members of 
an organized choir. As has been said earlier in 
these remarks, the tunes alone can have been 
sung by the people, while the harmony was sus- 
tained by the trained chorus with one or both or- 
gans, and sometimes with one or both orchestras. 
The character of this harmony, therefore, is not 
that, we may presume, which the author would 
generally have employed in writing for popular 
use, when the tunes are sung in the ordinary 
Service. On the contrary, instead of giving the 
broadest expression in the harmonization which 
might be applicable to each entire hymn, the aim 
here has obviously been to paint the purport of 
the particular verse that is selected, and to 
make this so far as possible an illustration of the 
point of the narrative at which it is inserted. 
With what a masterhand this aim is accomplish- 
ed, no technical description can set forth. A 
keen sense of musical beauty, and, still more, of 
poetical fitness, is a better guide to the compre- 
hension of this admirable portion of the oratorio, 
than can be any amount of knowledge of rules 
and principles. It must have been a most pecu- 
liar effect upon the singers, if they were gifted to 
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any extent with musical susceptibility, when they 
found the character and expression of their well- 
known tunes qualified by the accompanying har- 
mony, and when they found these tunes with the 
selected verse of the hymns thus specially appro- 
priated to the situations where they are intro- 
duced. We, strangers to the tunes and to the 
words, can never experience this effect ; but we 
may well suppose its nature and its extent, and 
we may wish. if not hope, that some day some 
inseparable hymns and tunes may become so fa- 
miliar in England, that, should a future Bach 
arise, he may have a like effect within his reach. 

One tune oceurs four times in the course of the 
oratorio, I presume to four different verses of the 
same hymn. As No. 21, it begins, “Acknowl- 
edge me, my Keeper,” and it follows the promise 
of Jesus, upon the Mount of Olives, to go before 
his disciples into Galilee, when he shall be risen 
again. As No. 23, the first words are, “I will 
stay here beside Thee,” and it occurs as a com- 
ment upon St. Peter’s second protestation that he 
never will deny his master. As No. 53, the first 
line in the English version reads, “Commit thy 
ways, O pilgrim,” &e., and succeeds the account 
of the silence of Jesus upon Pilate’s interrogation. 
And, lastly, it is set to the words, “O Head all 
bruis’d and wounded,” as No. 68, and is there 
sequent upon the mockery of the soldiers, when 
they strike their enrobed prisoner upon the head 
with a reed. 

This fourfold use of the tune may have been 
because of the pertinence of the words associated 
with it to the several situations of its introduction ; 
may have been because of the beauty and the 
susceptibility of various treatment of the tune it- 
self ; and may have been because of the tune’s re- 
markable popularity. That it possessed and still 
possesses such popularity. is evidenced by the fre- 
quency of its occurrence in the works of German 
composers, such as Schein (1627), Graun (1755), 
and many others, from the time of its first adop- 
tion in the Lutheran Church till our own. I say 
adoption, because it is one of the countless in- 
stances, as common in Germany as in England, 
of the appropriation of secular tunes to sacred 
use, this having been a great favorite in the six- 
teenth century as a love song, “Mein G'miith ist 
mir verwirret,” in which character it was harmon- 
ized for five voices by H. L. Hasler, in 1601. 

The rhythmical modification that the tune has 
undergone, while retaining its original melodic 
intervals, during the lapse of centuries, appears 
strangely as strongly to contradict the supposition 
that rhythm is a highly essential, if not the chief 
element of musical popularity; but here is not 

lace for discussing the question, which, however 
interesting in itself, is irrelevant tothe main sub- 
ject before us. Let us return to Bach, and ob- 
serve that he has given the tune in as many dif- 
ferent keys as the tinies of its occurrence, and 
thus somewhat varies its effect ; and that the last 
twice he has wonderfully diversified its character 
by his different harmonization, fitting it thus to 
the reverential sorrow and the keen anguish of the 
respective situations. Thus we have it in E, in 
E flat, in D, and in F. All the four arrange- 
ments have one point in common, a point of the 
utmost tenderness, that implies loving and longing 
as fully as music can express them; this is the 
use of a second inversion of the chord of the sub- 
dominant, which accompanies the penultimate 
syllable of the fifth line of each stanza. What 
power is there in the happy application of a sin- 
gle harmony, to conjure up images all but palpa- 
ble, thoughts that seem to run to the mind's limits, 
and feelings that become our very own by the 
strong power of sympathy. ‘ 

Another tune is twice employed. It is assien- 
ed to the congregation with the words, “Say, 
sweetest Jesu” (Herzliebster Jesu.) when its plain- 
tive strains bespeak our sorrow at the Saviour’s 
first announcement that his crucifixion will follow 
the feast of the Passover—our sorrow, because we 
who sing and we whe hear are assumed to lament 
his sufferings as much as repent the sin for which 
they were borne. It occurs agajn, but there for 
the select choir only, interspersing the infinitely 
pathetic tenor solo, No. 25, “© grief,” which re- 
flects upon the agony in Gethsemane. 





To describe its treatment here, reference must 
be made to the manner of performing the choral 
tunes in Lutheran churches, of which manner 
this treatment is an extension. The manner may 
be believed and perhaps proved to have been deriv- 
ed in the Reformed Church from Roman use, and is 
possibly a remnantof the earliest form of metrical 
music. A pause is made at the end of each line 
of the verse. Such was the case in the singing 
of metrical psalms and hymns in the Church of 
England, and such must be if the original broad, 
massive effect is to be preserved to our old grand 

salm tunes. In German use, however, the pause 
is lengthened from a mere breathing point to a de- 
cided interruption of the rhythm; and the long 
sustained note ot the voices, or their silence be- 
tween the final and the initial note of one and 
the following line, is accompanied or filled up by 
an interlude on the organ. 

These interludes are for the most part, necessa- 
rily, but florid passages upon one continued har- 
mony, and are improvised by the player. Their 
extent is sometimes amplified on more important 
occasions, and nearly always in written composi- 
tion of which a choral is the groundwork. The 
widest application of this form is the Fugue upon 
a Canto Fermo, wherein the contrapuntal elabo- 
ration of an independent subject intersperses the 
several strains of some standard tune, and is even 
continued as accompaniment while these strains 
are sung or played. Its employment is less fre- 
quent now than it was at the time when contra- 
puntal device was the chief if not the sole ele- 
ment of the musician’s art ; but there are enough 
specimens now-a-days to prove its applicability 
to modern means, and examples of its use consti- 
tute a chief part of the a of the past. 

The chorals throughout the oratorio, of which, 
according to the original design, the congrega- 
tion were to sing the tune, have the old pause at 
the end of each line, during which either some 
extempore passage or only a sustained chord is to 
be played. Three of the reflective pieces com- 
prise choral tunes which are more or less elabo- 
rated, as has now been described ; for, although 
there be no fugue in the entire work ; although it 
be remarkably free for its author in its general 
structure, there is to remember that counterpoint 
was the art atmosphere of this composer whence 
he drew his very com of life, and that compli- 
cation was as clear to his singularly perfect sense 
of order as his simplicity to other men’s minds ; 
and that thus, while he totally eschewed the fu- 
gal form of composition, he had manifold other 
means of elaboration at his command, and showed 
them to be exhaustless by their various applica- 


tion. 
(To be continued). 





Concert of the Church Music Association. 
(From Watson’s Art Journal, New York, March 5.) 


The second concert of the first season of the Church 
Masic Association took place at Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 1. Contrary to the expec 
tations of many, who believed that the interest in this 
association would die out after the first concert, the 
attendance was mach larger and still more brilliant 
on this occasion ; and it was evidently esteemed as a 
society affair, in the success of which every one pres- 
ent was interested. An audience of such sterling 
worth, and of such high social standing, has not been 
gathered together within the walls of an opera-house 
or concert-hall for many years past, and we accept 
this demonstration as an indication of the advance 
which music and musicians have made, in point of 
influence and social standing, in this community. 
We do not lay particular stress upon the mere wealth 
of those who originated and those who sustain the 
Church Music Association, for wealth is not neces- 
sarily allied to edacation and intelligence ; but in this 
instance, the promoters of this association are found 
among the oldest and most influential families in the 
city—among those bred up amidst the luxuries and 
refinements of life, both mental and physical, whose 
tastes have been cultivated and matured by travel, 
and refined by habits of education and association, 
and who would naturally be the promoters ‘and the 
fosterers of art in every department. 

That such an association should have sprung up 
from sach a source, cannot but be a subject of solid 
satisfaction to all who have the interest of music ear- 
nestly at heart ; for it is an admitted fact that where the 





intelligent and the wealthy evince an active inte ext 
on some subject, whatever it may be, the thonsands 
recognize in it, at once, something worthy of especial 
consideration ; something to be admired and culti- 
vated ; in short, something to be followed. Like su- 
perior apes, the instinct of imitation which prompts 
our first tottering footsteps clings to us through life, 
giving direction to our aspirations for the better or 
the worse, according to the circumstances of educa- 
tion or home surroundings. May we not hope, then, 
that the example affurded by the success of the 
Church Music Association will be followed in other 
directions 2 That in other classes of society similar 
societies will be established, less expensive in the de- 
tails of their public performances, but having the 
same end in view: the promotion and the extension 
of a love and appreciation of the true and beautiful in 
music. 

What a rebuke to our existing choral societies is 
the career of this five-month-old Church Music Asso- 
ciation! Green, inexperienced, practically entirely 
ignorant of the class of music they were called upon 
to perform, they, the members, by their energy, ear- 
nestness, enthusiasm, and intelligence, and by their 
good faith in attending rehearsals and concerts, have 
accomplished more in their brief association life, than 
the others have achieved in ten or fifteen years. There 
is much, to he sure, in thorough breeding—blood and 
brain will tell. There isa great. deal in having a 
conductor as earnest, enthusiastic, uncompromising, 
ane as conscientious as Dr. James Pech has proved 
himself to be; still without good faith on the part of 
the society, his individual efforts, however strenuous, 
would have failed in achieving sueh a result as the 
performance of Tuesday evening presented. This 
result must have an influence upon society at large, 
and we do not think that we are over-sanguine in be- 
lieving that the influence will be for good. 

The programme of the second concert comprised 
Meyerbeer’s overture to “Dinorah,” Haydn's Six- 
teenth Mass, and Mendelasohn’s exquisite symphon- 
ic cantata “The Hymn of Praise.” 

The overture to “Dinorah” is very difficult to play, 
from its fragmentary character and the constant 
changes in the tempo; in addition to which the vio- 
lin passages, though practicable, are excessively awk- 
ward and crabbed. Very delicate and sure manipu- 
lation is required in their execution; less than great 
excellence would produce the most terrible discord. 
Though with but two rehearsals, this work was ren- 
dered admirably. A little roughness was observable 
here and there, but in promptness of attack, general 
delicacy, and nice attention to light and shade, it was 
a performance of great excellence. The chorus, 
which bears an important part in the overture, com- 
menced with some uncertainty of intonation, but it 
speedily recovered itself, and sustained its part well. 
The voices are admirably balanced, and the freshness 
and purity of their quality and their fine graduations 
in power, render the performance both effective and 
impressive. It was a brilliant opening to a very suc- 
cessful concert. 

Haydn’s Sixteenth Mass, though less showy and 
popalar than Mozart’s Twelfth, is a work of rare 
beanty, and in feeling is far more in keeping with 
the text. The religious sentiment is more predomi- 
nant, and the aim seems to have been rather to pre- 
serve the pure devotional element, than to produce 
scientific music, as indicated by elaborate fugues, &c. 
Its chief charms are its spontaneity and its earnest 
utterance of a devotional spirit. The choruses are 
more difficult to execute than their lack of pretension 
would seem to indicate ; they require great delicacy 
of utterance, promptness of attack, and decision in 
taking up points, frequently occurring upon difficult 
intervals. These requisites, in almost every case, 
were fulfilled by the association, only one or two in- 
stances of a momentary hesitancy occurring during 
the whole Mass. The soprani and tenori_were par- 
ticularly effective in each number of the Mass, not 
from their pre-dominance, but from the rare purity of 
the quality of tone produced. When they came out 
in their power, the body of tone was_beantifal in the 
extreme. Among the movements the “Kyrie Elei- 
son,” a portion of the “Gloria in Excelsis,” ‘“Lauda- 
mus te,” and the fugue,” “Et Vitam Venturi,” were 
specially admirable in point of clear, vigorous aud 
effective execution. : 

The solo parts were sustained by Mme. Salvotti, 
who has a voice of rare beauty throughout the whole 
scale, excepting when she forces the lower tones, 
when they become hollow and disagreeable ; Mrs. 
Jenny Kempton, Mr. William S. Leggatt, and Mr. 
Joseph Jewett. While we are compelled to observe 
that, as a whole, the solo singing was not on an equal- 
ity with the choral and instramental department, still 
some of the movements were admirably sung. We 
might instance the “Kyrie,” the “Quoniam Tu 
Solus,” the “Et Inearnatus est,” and the “Benedic- 
tus,” as the movements most successfully executed. 
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The whole would probably have been more 
successful, had the position of the singers been 
more favorable; as it was, the quartet was sepa- 
rated, and could not sce the conductor. Under such 
circumstances, a perfect rapport could hardly be ex- 
pected, more especially as_ in several movements the 
solo parts are so catchily interwoven with the choral 
arts. 

The original score of this Mass is exceedingly mea- 
gre, and needed to be filled in, to give proper bal- 
ance to the orchestra. This delicate task was under- 
taken by Dr. Pech, and was very ably accomplished. 
Haydn’s instrumentation was strictly preserved, Dr. 
Pech simply adding the necessary wood and brass 
wind instruments to give richness, shading and col- 
oring to the beautiful outlines. He effected this in a 
masterly manner, and with so nice an apprectation cf 
the original, that we believe Haydn himself would 
have approved of the traditions. 

Mendelssohn’s immortal “Hymn of Praise” form- 
ed the second part of the concert, and itis to be re- 
gretted that, from the length of the programme, some 
portions of that exquisite work were necessarily 
omitted, and the regret was more keenly felt from the 
fact, that that which was given was so admirably 
performed. Of the symphonic movements the third 
number—the adagio religioso—was omitted, but the 
other two movements were superbly played. The 
first, maestoso-allegro, presented no points for criti- 
cism ; it was read in the trae spirit of the author, and 
was executed without a blemish. The second move- 
ment, allegretto un poco agitato, was taken, almost 
for the first time in this city, since its first perform- 
ance, twenty years ago, in the right time. It is usu- 
ally taken too fast, which robs the subject of its pa- 
thos, and the episodical chorale of its dignity. On 
this occasion both had their due weight, and with the 
exception of a want of sufficient emphasis in the de- 
livery of the theme, the whole movement was ex- 
quisitely interpreted. It was a tone poem, as elo- 
quent in its expression as any passage delivered by 
an inspired orator. It was loudly applauded, and 
the general sentiment was a desire for its repetition. 

The difficult opening chorus and the still more dif- 
fieult final chorus, were sung with admirable prompt- 
ness, force, and vigor. There was no feeling the 
way, and bursting forth when confident; but the 
points were up taken upon the beat, with boldness of 
attack and solidity of tone. After the first chorus, 
we felt no anxiety for the rest ; it was evident that 
every faculty of the sinzers was intent upon the work, 
and that the conductor had got them thoroughly in 
his hand—that they were mutually reliant. The re- 
sult justified our faith, for no hesitation or wavering 
was observable from the first to the last. We have 
rarely heard finer shading or more delicate singing 
than in the beautiful chorus, “All ye that cried unto 
the Lord,” and the chorus to the duet, “I Waited for 
the Lord.” They were rendered to perfection. The 
conductor gave the true reading to the chorus, “All 
ye that cried,’’ which is nsually taken too slow, and to 
the air, “Sing ye praises,” which is always taken too 
fast, and by so doing secured a fine artistic contrast. 
These tempi will be disputed hy some, but to our 
mind they are clearly indicated by the character of 
= music, and they are certainly justified by the re- 
sult. 

The calm beauty of this music is not suited to the 
style of Mrs. Mixsell, neither is its simplicity calcu- 
lated to display her voice to advantage. She, how- 
ever, attacked it with carnestness, and evidenced a 
desire to do it justice. In the exquisite duet “TI 
waited for the Lord,” the voices of Mrs. Mixsell and 
Mme. Salvotti by no means harmonized, but the work 
wss sung correctly. 

The instrumental accompaniments, 80 full of gran- 
deur, and abounding with countless points of beauty, 
were finely executed. The orchestra was, in truth, a 
splendid one, and followed the conductor’s thought as 
with one impulse. Too mnch praise cannot be award- 
edthem. Chorally and orchestrally the concert was 
a marked and brilliant success, and we doubt if there 
is another man in the country who, like Dr. Pech, 
could, on the ene hand, wield the comparatively raw 
vocal material, and, on the other hand, control the 
splendid orchestral resources, with two rehearsals, 
with so truly admirable a result. He has proved him- 
self master of the situation, and has vindicated his 
claim to the position we awarded him from the first, 
as one of the ablest conductors in America. 


Mozart's “ Don Juan.” 


If, as Fétis remarks, the “Jdomeneo” of Mozart 
be the basis of all the music of the present day, 
“Don Juan” lies as the centre of all human intel- 
ligence with regard to operatic writing, not only 
in this day but for all other days. It is possible that 
there may be operas more pleasing tothe ear than 
Mozart's “Juan,” more passionate to the heart, 








tinged with a deeper personal sorrow, displaying 
more of the controversial schools in composition— 
but never again can there be such a romantic, 
innocent-hearted description of the denial of the 
infinite life and the humiliation of the present as 
seen in Mozart’s portraiture of the scenes in 
“Don Juan.” Professor Ruskin, in considering 
it the greatest prostitution of the greatest musi- 
cal genius that has ever yet appeared upon 
earth, has judged hardly and harshly of the poor 
composer. He was not in the situation of Mey- 
erbeer, and the Bertram of Meyezbeer is not the 
Juan of Mozart. Mozart lived by his pen; and 
when the Viennese publisher told him that un- 
less he could write in a more popular style, he 
would buy no more manuscript of him, the prompt 
reply of the artist told of both his necessity and 
his honesty—“Then I had better starve and go 
to destruction at once.” He was never in the 
position to choose his subjects; but the facts to be 
described, if not in unison with his disposition, 
never affected his artistic power. He saw that 
great things in art often failed from want of an 
admixture with the lower and meaner circum- 
stances of life, and he accepted the combination, 
but not with any intention that it should circum- 
scribe or debase the action of his own great heart. 
“Don Juan” was with him at first a necessity, 
and afterwar.ls a deliberate choice, but he knew 
his own powers and instincts. He had to paint 
the true reprobate—one who was never sorry for 
anything he did and never intended to be; repen- 
tance was a word cut out of his dictionary; and 
when the Stone-Ghost cried out, “Repent,” and 
the serving man joined in the entreaty, he could 
see nothing to repent of. Mozart had no sympa- 
thy in such a creed, his temperament and emo- 
tional tendencies were altogether opposed to it, 
and in the affluence of perfect artistic power, he 
well knew he could reveal it. This great artist 
who could write to his father and say, “I never 
lie down in bed without thinking I may never 
see another day, but I have no fear, for death 
alone fulfils the real design of life, and is the key 
to true happiness,” cannot be considered as pros- 
tituting his genius when painting in all the inten- 
sity of burning passion the impotent struggle and 
nothingness of such a creed as the libertine’s. 


The great charm of the opera is the innocent 
way in which Mozart conceives and treats every 
incident. Is it something about love—Zerlina, 
Donna Anna, or even Elvira? Then comes forth 
the strong tenderness of affection—the man who 
sends a “ million of kisses” to his wife—and he 
instantly weaves a little scene of true, honest 
feeling, a chapter in human life, sweet and_sol- 
emn, as coming from one who holds certain belief 
in the purity of woman and in the faith of man. 
In the “ Batti, batti,” and the “ Vedrai carino” 
of Zerlina, there is.as much of the true spiritual 
life—the infinite «xistence—of maiden affection, 
as in the larger framed songs of Donna Anna 
and her lover Ottavio. Haydn could not realize 
anything of this kind, but he appreciated keenly 
the power he himself failed in, when he remarked 
“It is the affecting emotion, the deep musical 
intelligence, that makes Mozart the greatest 
composer living.” Meyerbeer could not do it; 
indeed, the only bit of feeling shown in the Ber- 
tram is when the pvor wretch (in the recitative) 
reflects it is all of no use, for he is irrecoverably 
damned. Even in the case of Leporello, Mozart’s 
good heart makes the servant show a true affec- 
tion for his master when in real affliction and 
danger. The Ghost asks Juan to come and sup 
with him ; “ No, no, don’t,” is the instant answer 
of the joker of jokes, and he is as earnest as the 
marble visitant in his prayer for sorrow and 
amendment on the part of the disappearing hero. 
And, amid the heartless fun and merriment 
created out of the woes of the poor abandoned 
and half demented lady, Leporello drops in with 
lovely tunes of melody sympathetic of, her mel- 
ancholy, and marvellously advantageous to the 
expression of the situation. It was Mozart’s 
mission to reform the musical drama; he felt 
this, and made it the object of his life; all his 
thoughts were dependent on this condition of his 
mind, and gave him that high tone and advanc- 
ing impulse which mark all he did. The only 





“ Don Juan” to match that of Mozart is the 
“ Juan” of Lord Byron; but then the two lie at 
the opposite points of the compass. Lord Byron 
in his * Don Juan”—a_ work of enormous pow- 
er—is describing himself. Mozart, like the poets 
of the golden age, describes the cruelty and injus- 
tice of the libertine as a scene on the dark side 
of human nature which has come to him to be 
dealt with as thinker and artist, and manifests, by 
his individual mode of treatment, his power to 
realize the position, and yet look down upon it 
as one placed immeasurably beyond -its..sphere 
and influence. As with Byron, Don Juan is al- 
ways Byron, so with Mozart, whatever is going 
on, Mozart is foremost, and therefore there never 
is anvthing very bad; for so great an optimist is 
he, that he tries to reform the unreformable and 
never stays to reason upon the improbability of 
the attempt. Don Juan’s duet with Zerlina, 
“La ci darem,” is a genuine bit of real feeling; 
there is no hard-heartedness in him now, although, 
unlike Faust, he does not care a bodkin for the girl. 
Faust does love Margaret, but Juan is not in this 
case with Zerlina, and yet no interpreter of Faust 
has ever put so much real love-song into his mouth 
as Mozart pours out of the lips of the professed 
deceiver. 

The opera failed at Vienna, being ba:lly mount- 
ed, badly rehearsed, badly played, badly sung, 
and worse understood. In fact, it was incompre- 
hensible, and people said Mozart must re-write it, 
for it satisfied noone. The “ Azur,” anew opera 
by Salieri, succeeded against it. Mozart declined 
changing any part of his work, and congratulat- 
the public on their preference for Salieri—ugly 
music to ugly men; rubbish to rubbish. Mozart 
was beyond their habitual train of thought. Sal- 
ieri was not. The Viennese publisher was no 
doubt right, and Mozart had shot over the heads 
of the profession aud the general public. That 
he died a few years after and was buried in the 
pauper burial-ground between a huckster and 
midwife, and at an expense of about twenty shill- 
ings, and without a friend to follow him to the 
grave, are very significant facts as to the state of 
music in his day in Vienna, and the dog’s life he 
must have led. The magnificent sestet, the grand 
finales, the supernatural recitatives for ghost and 
hero, were all too big for singers, players, and 
audience. Mozart had dealt with true passion- 
ate love in unusual and unconventional forms; he 
had realized its grace and beauty, its exaltation 
and refinement; he had put into the drama 
what the poet had never dreamt of: he had never 
stayed his hand, or stinted his imagination ; never 
sacrificed aught to timid or prudential motives ; 
thought little or nothing of public opinion ; had 
gone beyond his art into the pce regions of the 
heart and the imagination—and the public declin- 
ed to follow, preferring the material life, and ab- 
juring all new desires, and reforming aspirations. 
Mozart had aimed to go beyond himself, and he 
had done so; it was an unnecessary effort, an in- 
dulgence not to be forgiven. So he passed to 
more symphonies and other operas; saving him- 
self from starvation by composing dances and 
impromptus and short pieces for people who could 
not play. As was said of Beethoven, Mozart in 
his latter days had become unintelligible, an er- 
ror he endeavoured to correct in his “ Magic 
Flute.” by the introduction of the contic element 
in a more Teutonic shape, and with the realism 
of a ring of bells. The attributes of the old 
Egyptian philosophy—endurance, gentleness, 
charity, self-denial, and heavenly contemplation, 
required a strong saccharine sop, and Mozart 


added the sop with good will and without sfint. 


The superb casts of the “ Don Juan” have 
long made the opera a great favourite, al- 
though long after its first presentation in England 
(1817), the Italian troupe fought shy of its great 
difficulties. The lady singers disliked the fetters 
of the orchestral accompaniments ; but all such 
dislikes havelong passed away. The advance of 
the “ Robert” made the “ Juan ” easy to all, and 
Meyerbeer placed Mozart and his opera in the 
place he oiboue occupy. There is nothing like 
a comparison between differences, especially when 
there is lavish luxury of genius on the one hand, 
opposed only against hard, dry, and painstaking 
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mechanism on the other. Mozart had the head, 
hand, and heart—and, further, the good motive. 
He was always up to real passionate heat. 





Music as a Moral Agent. 


Music is as ancient as the world itself. Were it 
necessary to cite authorities to prove this, we should 
be only embarrassed which to select. It all times 
man has sung himself, or made instruments do so. 
But, even had this not been the case, the birds of the 
air would be sufficient to attest that music was syn- 
chronous with Creation, What appears new in this 
art, and what is so really, is the form it has assumed 
since the sixteenth century. Until the time of Mon- 
teverde, who introduced in harmony the chord of 
the seventh on the dominant, music possessed a re- 
ligious and placid character, which is preserved even 
in productions of a light description, Nearly all the 
airs of this period have a_ tender, melancholy, unc- 
tuous expression, essentially distinguishing them from 
modern music, ‘The least practised ear recognizes 
in them an element not to be found elsewhere. Gen- 
erally, they are characterized by a vague sadness 
which penetrates the soul. We feel in them some- 
thing strange and contrary to our habits ; a mixture, 
apparently, of religious and profane emotions. Old 
people are fond of hearing these ancient songs, and 
young people do not despise them. 

For musicians who are tolerably well read, there is 
no mystery about the character peculiar to these com- 
positions. We find in such good old airs the last 
vestiges of the ancient tonal system. It is still plsin- 
song, with its variefl modes, which breathes in the 
strain, gay or sad, Hence the slightly religious ex- 
pression which is mixed up with the mundane ideas 
cf the poetry. If we take a madrigal by Monteverde 
or by Palestrina, we shall be struck by the mystic 
coloring we have just described. It exists in all the 
works of this epoch, and maintained its footing so 
long, that the compositions of the eighteenth century 
are not completely free from it. 

Even in our own days, this mitigated form of the 
ancient system of tonality has been employed. 
Meyerbeer has put it in the mouth of the Anabaptists 
of his Prophé@e. The effect is striking. ‘This ought 
not to surprise us, for it would seem to be the prop- 
erty of music to reflect the human soul, which is, by 
nature, profoundly sad. But may we not start from 
this point to search for a system of musical zsthetics 
which shall fully and perfectly satisfy the idea we 
have formed of this great art. Music, in its actual 
form, dates only from yesterday. Since modern 
tonality has introduced human passions into the lyvi- 
cal drama, master-pieces have been written, but no 
direction has been given for the genins of musicians 
to follow. The way in which they grope about in 
their inspirations proves plainly that music is a new 
art. For the last century, no man of genius has ap- 
peared without a revolution being the result. Such 
was the case with Rameau, with Gluék, on the stage ; 
with Mozart and Beethoven, in the symphony. Each 
of these names, and we might cite a great many 
more, represents a phase of musical art. There is a 
subversion of ideas attached to it. These men, per- 
fectly unappreciated at the outset, have afterwards 
been greeted with rapture, because they caused art, 
which was considered stationary, to advance a step. 

At the present day, however, after proclaiming 
that music is favorable to the moral progress of na- 
tions, we seemed to have stopped at a decisive form, 
of which the most sublime prototype is to be found in 
the works of Mozart. 

Despite such musicians as are led away by pride 
or by incapacity, the musical horizon is clearing up 
more and more in the direction of Germany. ‘The 
classic land of the Lied and of the Symphony is 
trembling as*at the dawn of a newera. Philosophers 
and poets are gazing intently at a point which stands 
out from the night, and casts far, very far into the 
future, a strong light, inundating the human ant-hill. 
A name, which never vibrates on respectful lips with- 
out finding an immediate response, has been, for some 
years past, pronounced all along the banks of the 
Rhine, and repeated beyond the frontiers of the North. 
This name, which we just now wrote, is that of 
Mozart! Mozart the golden-mouthed, as he is called 
by an eminent critic, in reference to his Christian 
name of Chrysostom. 

All men’s eyes are turned towards this luminous 
name. As the distance becomes greater between us 
and the earthly existence of the author of Don Juan, 
the more do his works free themselves from the veil 
of the Past; they appecr to us more radiant and 
more pure, as though they had borrowed the light of 
eternity from their composer’s immortal soul. 

This slow, instructive, and universal return towards 
the sonrce of light, of which every spark is destined 
to kindle a world of ideas, is a happy reaction for 








art. It isan incontestable proof of an ancient alli- 
ance between music and man. We draw nearer 
Mozart, hecause no other musician has collected in 
his heart the human affections which flowed over in 
the heart of Mozart. We perceive moving in this 
great man’s music all that constitutes the life of our 
souls. His music is the very epopee of nations. It 
is constituted of hopes, of sadness, of recollections, 
and of aspirations. It is religions, for it seeks God 
in the blue sky; it is Christian and democratic, be- 
cause it breathes a love for all created beings and 
things. We see, therefore, in the conceptions of 
Mozart, the argument proving that music is really 
destined to effect the civilization of nations. If by 
civilization we understand the development of the 
moral faculties, a greater outpouring of heart, and a 
stronger bond, founded on profounder convictions, 
between individuals, it is the works of Mozart which 
should be taken as a basis, by musicians, as well as 
by statesmen who entertain the legitimate notion of 
rendering the masses moral by the medium of music. 

As we said at the commencement, fine music is at 
bottom melancholy. This is true of the two cen- 
turies and a half which succeeded the introduction of 
the modern system of tonality, as it is of all that was 
done previously to that event. It is by this elegiac 
element that music first obtained possession of man’s 
sympathy. Itis by this that music will act upon 
future generations. 

There is always a certain amount of sadness at the 
bottom of human affairs. Mozart expresses joy with 
a charm peculiar to himself, because it was a part of 
his delicate nature to perceive the mixed composition 
of it. That musician alone will live and regenerate 
the world who will identify himself most completely 
with man. Music must excite great thoughts ; place 
itself in commnnication with the soul; and foster 
everything good and generous which the latter con- 
tains, 

Reader, you have heard the wonderful harmonies 
in Don Juan and in Die Zauberflite. You have’ felt 
touched, as by the reminiscences of the years of your 
youth, It was in fact those reminiscences whose 
song was heard in your heart. Your fond dreams 
returned ; the sweet faces you loved bent once more 
over you. You loved your mother, your sister, your 
fair and gentle companions, running on the sward. 
The Sundays, all ablaze with sunshine, appeared 
again before you, with the young girls in their cool 
boddices and their irreproachable costumes, fluttering 
with ribbands. You gazed on a form, which was 
that of an angel, as it fled into the welcome shade of 
the wood ; you listened to sounds which resembled 
the rustling of wings ; you have thought of the vision 
which follows us in life ; which never quits the firma- 
ment in which our eyes are fixed, and which goes 
before us, like the Star of the Shepherds. You heard 
voices which never advocated apostacy, treason, ego- 
tism, falsehood, or cowardice. You listened to those 
voices which are heard in the spring of life, like the 
song of birds in the spring of Nature. Those voices 
commanded you to love, and to attach but little valne 
to the rest. As you listened to them in the grand 
and magical symphonies of Mozart, you felt you 
were a better man. Your soul opened more freely. 
The tears started to your eyes—tears at the recollec- 
tion of those who were absent. You felt strengthen- 
ed; you felt fresh youth; you felt yon were puritied 
from the stains of life by the effect which the chaste 
accents of such Divine music produced upon you. 
You thonght as you thought when you were twenty ; 
you loved as you loved at that age, which is blessed 
by Heaven; and your Ideal, the beloved One, re- 
garding you from her azure throne, said: "Tis well! 

Louis Rocrr. 





[Here is a choice bit of criticism, found in the New 
York Evening Post. So ‘fools rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread !"] 


Mozart in 1870. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

In glancing over your columns yesterday, the no- 
tice of the debut of the English opera troupe in 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” attracted my atten- 
tion as being the only one I have yet seen which 
shows an independence of the dry old traditions of 
musical art; but your critic is not half strong enough 
in his remarks, Will you permit me, on behalf of 
the many attendants at the Academy of Music, on 
Monday night, who found the much-vannted music 
of Mozart decidedly dull, to express in plainer terms 
their disappointment ? 

I distinctly maintain that were the “Marriage of 
Figaro” to be offered to the public as the work of 
any modern composer it would have an uninterrupted 
run of one night. Its music is thin and uninteresting. 
The yawns of the audience Monday evening proved 





this. Out in the lobbies, musicians, opera-singers 
and critics freely acknowledged to themselves that 
the music was antiquated and tedious; but they— 
especially the crities—will not dare to say as much 
when outside of the Ring. 

As a musical amateur I claim to be familiar with 
Mozart’s music, and for his undoubted genius [ have 
high reverence. His masses are sublime. His 
grander operas were a great advance on anything 
that preceded them. His music, however, has served 
its purpose, and its day has passed away, just as the 
days of stage coaches and sailing packets have. 
When Meyerbeer’s, and Verdi’s, and Pacini’s, and 
Mercadante’s, and Donizetti’s, and Gounod’s music 
can be had, why must I be bored with those works of 
Mozart which, like the “Figaro,” are his weakest ? 
Why must I hear his endless mannerisms and tame 
self-plagiarisms? \‘Vhy must I listen to a comedy 
of vulgar intrigue, couched in childish semi-idiotic 
language, because to it is wedded music in which 
three or four charming melodies seem only like oases 
in a dreary desert? Why must the critics and tradi- 
tion lovers cling to this antiquated music simply be- 
cause it is by Mozart ? ; 

I am told that in this opera the Parepa troupe in 
their travels have been unusually successful, that it 
has everywhere drawn crowded and delighted houses. 
This can be naturally explained. In the western 
villages musical appreciation is not as advanced as 
in the metropolis, and this little comedy with its 
pigmy music suits the artistic development of the 
villagers. Let them have it by all means, but let us 
in our leading metropolitan opera house have operas 
of the present day. I do not wish to wear a pigtail 
or powder my hair because Mozart did; neither do I 
wish to hear his music, especially when his weakest 
works are selected. I regret to see a great artist 
like Parepa wasting her time in old-fashioned trivial- 
ities. She might quite as consistently wear a poke 
bonnet and dress like her great great-grandmother. 

Of course the tradition-lovers will praise the 
“Marriage of Figaro” to the skies. Perhaps the 
next few generations of them will howl in the same 
way over Verdi’s music when he too shall have be- 
come antiquated and superseded by better forms of 
musical development; but the world at large will 
recognise that art as well as. the material sciences 
progresses, and does not retrograde. AMATEUR. 
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New York, Marcu 8.—On Saturday evening 
Feb. 26, I attended the 4th concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonie Society. We had the following pro- 





gramme: 
2d Symphony, 6, op. 140....ce.ssseeeececeeeceeece RAM 
Cavatina, “Di piacer”. .....00-+.0.e0 covccce sce OMNI. 
Miss Kellogg. 
Quartet for “French Horn’’....ee. cece ee eeweeee Weber. 
Overture, Medea. ....-++-ese0% oeeee Bargiel. 
“Ab non credea” and ‘“‘Ahb non giunge’’ ........ - Bellini. 


Miss Kellogg. 

Overture, “Columbus’’.....0....0++e+000eG. F. Bristow. 

The Symphony was the same that was played at 
the 2d concert of our New York Society, and was - 
performed even better than upon that occasion. The 
other orchestral pieces were also carefully rendered, 
and the concert was in every respect a very enjeyable 
one. No question can be raised with regard to any 
supposed inferiority of either Society to the other, 
for the orchestra is almost precisely the same, except- 
ing in number. At the Brooklyn concerts there are 
usually 60 instrumentalists, and at our own concerts 
there are usually 100. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that Miss Kellogg 
sang uncommonly well. She was less excellent in 
the Rossini aria than in the seleetions from ‘“Son- 
nambula”; but her performance of the ‘Ah non 
credea” was really admirable, and I have never 
known her to sing as well; the Brooklyn Academy 
being much smaller than our “Catacombs,” her clear, 
thin voice filled it nicely. She received, in each in. 
stance, a very decided and demonstrative encore, 
which she acknowledged by singing, Ist, a French 
chanson, and 2nd, Mozart’s delightful “Deh vieni,” 
which was emphatically her best effort during the 
evening. 

The quartet for horns was quite interesting, al- 
though at times it did seem a little tedious. The 
programme was, however, quite a short one, and it 
would have been pleasant to: have an instrumen- 
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tal solo of some kind. In every way the concert was 
a success, and the character of the programme was 
beyond reproach. 

On Saturday evening, March 5th, we had the 
4th concert of our Society, with the assistance of Mr. 
Bergner (’cello), and Mrs. Davison (soprano). I ap- 
pend the programme : 

Overture, ‘‘Magic Flute”...........05+ cooccessee Mozart, 


Quintet. Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn... Riets. 
Scena and Aria, ‘‘Der Freischiitz”’..........0000++ Weber. 
Mrs. Davidson. 

Fantasia, ‘Air Russe”. ......+...665 deccee +.+-Kummer. 
Mr. Bergner. 

Overture, ‘“Genoveva”’,...ceseeessseee oooee sSCHUMAND, 
5th Symphony, C minor............++ ++ +++ DBeethoven. 


It seemed to me that Mr. Bergmann took the 
tempo of the “Magic Flute” Overture a shade too 
rapidly, as was also the case with the concluding 
pages of the 4th movement of the Symphony; oth- 
erwise the orchestral playing was quite up, perhaps, 
to its usual standard of excellence. The magnificent 
“Genoveva” and the Andante from the Symphony 
were the especial orchestral excellencies of the even- 
ing. 

Mr. Bergner is so emphatically and unmistakably 
a true artist that it is a pleasure to speak of anything 
in which he takes a prominent part. He played the 
“Air Russe” with all his usual excellence of execu- 
tion and clearness of tone, and won from the audience 
very warm demonstrations of satisfaction and delight. 
He replied to the encore merely by bowing, thereby 
setting a good example to ambitious amateurs who 
eagerly grasp anything which bears the remotest re- 
semblance to a recall. 

Mrs. Davison is a lady possessing a very good so- 

" prano voice, which is as yet only in tho early stages 
of cultivation (apparently). In the “Prayer” and 
Aria from “Der Freischiitz” it was very evident that 
her voice was totally inadequate for the rapid and 
brilliant bravura passages of the Aria; possibly at 
some future time she will become a singer of ability 
and excellence, especially if in the meantime she de- 
votes herself resolutely to study and practice. At 
present she is a very pains-taking but quite mediocre 
vocalist, whose sphere is emphatically a moderate 
sized concert room. 

The quintet for wind instruments, with orchestral 
accompaniment, was very attractive and pleasing, al- 
though not strikingly original either in ideas or treat- 
ment. It was very neatly rendered by the five gen- 
tlemen (members of the Society) to whom it was en- 
trusted. 

On Monday evening, March 7, Miss Mehlig (pian- 
iste) gave a concert at Steinway Tall, being assisted 
by the following artists: Mr. Werner (’cello), Mr. 
Kopta (violin), Mr. J. P. Morgan (organ), Mr. S. 
B. Mills, Mr. Fradel (accompanist), and by Mlle. 
Clara Perl “from the Vienna Imperial Opera.” I 
quote the programme: 


Trio, F flat. Pianoforte, violin, ’cello.......F. Schubert. 

Aria, ““Tancredi,”’ [Mlle. Perl]........ Vecrvvcaces Rossini. 

PO aia. 6r ov stivin cc cia covewescnssnned Schumann. 

Prelude and Fugue, E minor............+. Mendelssohn. 
Mile Mehlig. 

Violoncello Solo. Aria and Gavotte. ...........000 Bach. 
Spinnerlied, (arr. by Liezt]..........c.cceeeeeeee Wagner. 
Mile. Mehlig. 

Violin Solo. Adagio from Mendelssohn's Concerto. 
Mr. Kopta. 
Arione.. “BRAIN, 6. < sniccs.accesscesvcesea Meyerbeer. 
Mile. Perle. 
Hexameron, Duo for 2 pianos....ceccccccsecccesecs Liszt. 
[Manuscript. 1st time in America]. 


Mile. Mehlig and Mr. Mills. 

This was one of the finest and most enjoyable mu- 
sical entertainments of the season, and brought to- 
gether at least 1400 appreciative people (mostly Ger- 
mans), notwithstanding the storm and the very slip- 
pery condition of the pavements. 

Miss Mchlig playéd with much more force and 
vigor than at her former concert, and acquitted her- 
self superbly in everything which she undertook, unless 
we except Chopin’s Impromptu in C sharp (in re- 
sponse to an encore), which she interpreted in a very 
peculiar and scarcely satisfactory way. I still think, 
as I said in a former letter, that she takes too much 
liberty with the tempo occasionally,and errs sometimes 





in an exaggeration,so to speak, of expression. [?] 
Her rendering of Mendelssohn’s Fugue was a mar- 
vellous achievement, and it was at once evident that, 
unequal as may be her merits, this lady is a consum- 
mate artist. The most wonderful feature of her per- 
formance of the Fugue was a very gradual, carefully 
planned accelerando (with crescendo), which Mlle. M. 
played resistlessly, moving us all with her. 

In the Duo with Mr. Mills (which proved to be an 
arrangement of a theme from Puritani}, the wonder- 
ful evenness and clearness of the scale passages, and 
the artistic exactitude with which each artist plaved, 
all combined to accomplish a splendid success, and 
to fairly electrify the large audience. 

Mr. Kopta, in the Trio and in his solo, played 
with all the finished execution and beautiful clear- 
ness of tone for which he is so justly distinguished, 
and was materially assisted, in the Mendelssohn An- 
dante, by the very careful accompaniment, which was 
delightfully played by Mr. F. Von Inten. 

As for Mile. Perl (her first appearance here) she 
has a contralto voice of some compass, of much crude 
power, and of curiously dissonant quality. Mr. 
Werner, the violoncellist, played carefully and well, 
and has a'very good tonealthough not very strong ; 
the effect of his solo was somewhat marred by the 
fact that the organ and piano, by which he was ac- 


companied, were not at all in accord with each other. 
F. 


(From a private letter.) 

Berwin, JAN. 20.—My usual evening abode is the 
“‘Concert-Haus ” where Bilse’s orchestra plays. 
They play well, though not so well as Pasdeloup’s. 
The orchestra is small for Europe. Only five double 
basses and six ’celli. They do manage to get a 
very good pianissimo and crescendo, though their /for- 
tissimo is noisy. The most striking defect in the 
band is an obstreporous first oboe that is perfectly 
ear-piercing and never by any chance plays softly. 
Bilse has given us two or three tastes of Hector Ber- 
lioz, but the German orchestra does not play the 
French music any better than the Paris orchestra 
played the later Beethoven Symphonies. The other 
evening, I heard for the first time Wagner’s “ Faust 
Overture,” and cannot express how much I liked it. 
It is very sombre and abstruse, but that the subject 
demands. 

Last evening I heard the first movement from An- 
ton Rubinstein’s “ Ocean” Symphony ; I was very 
much surprised and delighted by it. There is a 
marked individuality about it, which is a rare thing 
to find in composers now-a-days. Is Rubinstein a 
Russian? The music is just as individual and un- 
German as Gade’s is. Gade is to me thoroughly 
un-German in his nature, although his style is Ger- 
man, that is to say neither French nor Italian. Ber- 
lioz is essentially French in his individuality, but his 
musical forms and the structure of his pieces have 
very little if anything in common with what is gene- 
rally known as French music. Everything I have 
heard of his strikes me as thoroughly artistic and 
often intellectual. He is in strong contrast to Meyer- 
beer, whose “ Bénédiction des poignards” I heard 
last evening. The man seems to have gone mad 
with the idea that he was a great contrapuntist. He 
never loses a chance of getting in some little bit of 
imitation, even if he makes everybody on the stage 
and half the orchestra wait with one foot in the air 
while the last instrument finishes the figure. He 
loses sight of the fact that the real art in counter- 
point is to make each part flow smoothly, but does 
his imitation by letting one voice sing a bar and then 
wait while the next voice repeats it like an echo,— 
ce qui n’ est pas difficile, and can be done just as 
easily with twenty obligato parts as with two or three, 
if you only let each part wait long enough for the 
others to get through. I have heard of the “ Béné- 
diction des poignards”’ all my life and expected to be 
carried away. It makes noise enough, certainly, but 





I don’t think it compares with the “O sommo Carlo” 


in £rnani, either for melodic or harmonic beauty or 
grandeur, and it certainly has nothing of the éan of 
Verdi’s finale. Then compare the famous trio of the 
last act of “ Les Huguenots ” with the final trio in 
Ernani, and see which is the greatest! To be sure 
the idea of announcing the appearance of the heaven- 
ly hosts by an altissimo trill of a piccolo flute solo 
has some degree of originality in it, but even that 
idea may have been borrowed from the scene shifter’s 
whistle. 

I have heard for the third time Ambroise Thom- 


as’s Overture to “Mignon,” and think, still more 
than at first, that it is an instance of the most out- 
rageous abuse of the good gifts of heaven in the 
shape of a charming theme, that was ever perpetra- 
ted by man! The theme of the Allegro is original 
and to me very beautiful, but it is smothered by such 
an amount of trombone, tuba, drum, cymbals and 
vulgarity of every sort, that its beauty is all lost. 
Was Mignon or any of her relations a rope-dancer ? 
There isa general air of tight-rope that pervades the 
whole overture. 

I heard Stern’s (late Taubert’s) orchestra the other 
afternoon. The orchestra is painfully small (only 4 
contrabassi) but they play wonderfully, and Stern 
takes his movements slow cnough even to suit me. 

The Dresden Musical world is about nothing as 
far as I can find out. Rubinstein and Tausig come 
there once or twice in the winter and give a concert, 
and perhaps Joachim shows his face there once a 
year. Old Burde-Ney had her name up in the streets 
when I was there. There are two contrabassi in the 
Royal Opera orchestra and the singers are scandalous. 
The military bands are fine, and I believe there are 
concerts on the Briillsche Terrasse and in the Grosser 
Garten. The Link’sches Bad has been turned into a 
casino. You can tell anybody on L’s authority and 
on mine, that the Freischiitz has been better given in 
Boston than it was this winter in Dresden. Fit. 


Muste Abrowd. 


Liverpoot. The London Musical World says : 


We are apt to think that London monopolizes the 
good music heard in England, save when London 
goes to the country to hold hrgh festival. This idea 
is far from correct. Some provincial towns are 
equal to the metropolis as regards activity and the 
facilities for gratifying an artistic taste. hat Mr. 
Hallé has done at Manchester everybody knows, but 
we wish to illustrate our remarks more particularly 
by reference to Liverpool. In this great seaport 
music is chiefly represented by a Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of which Mr. Benedict is conductor. This 
society gives twelve conecrts yearly—concerts of 
high character as regards the selections. What mu- 
sic pleases the Liverpudlians, and how much they 
get, may be seen from the following catalogue of 
works performed during the last two years :— 

“Oratorios, Masses, and Sacred Cantatas.—Han- 
del: Messiah (twice), Judas Maccabeeus, and Corona- 
tion Anthem (Zadok the Priest). Haydn: Creation 
and the Seesons (Spring and Autumn). Mendels- 
sohn: Elijah, 95th Psalm, and ‘Hear my Prayer.’ 
Beethoven: Massin C.. W. Sterndale Bennett : 
The Woman of Samaria: Gounod: Messe de Sainte 
Cecile. Rossini: Messe Solennelle and Stabat (twice. ) 
Cantatas and choral works, with orchestral accom- 
paniments. — Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night's 
Dream; Finale and choruses from Loreley. J. F. 
Barnett: Ancient Mariner. Benedict: Richard Ceur 
de Lion. Symphonies.—Beethoven: No. 3, Eroica ; 
No. 4, B flat; No. 5, C minor; No. 6, Pastoral; 
No. 7, A major. Haydn: No. 8, E flat; and No. 
10, E flat. Mendelssohn: Reformation (twice), and 
No. 4, A major (Italian). Mozart: E flat; G minor. 
Spohr: No. 5, in C minor. Overtures.—Auber : 
Evhibition, Fiancée, Gustave, Masaniello, Les Dia- 
mants, Leocadie, Le Serment, Zanetta. Beethoven: 
Eyqmont and Men of Prometheus. Benedict: Prinz 
von Homburg. Boieldiea: La Dame Blanche. Cheru- 
bini: Les Abencerrages and Medea. Hérold: Zampa. 
Lindpaintner: Faust. Mendelssohn; Athalie, Mid- 
summer WNight’s Dream (twice), and Ruy Blas. 
Meyerbeer : Camp of Silesia, l’ Etoile du Nord, and 
Struensée. Méhul: Joseph and Chaose du Jeune Henri. 
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Mozart: Cosi fan tutte, Seraglio, and Zauberfléte. 
Nicolai: Merry Wives of Windsor. Onslow: Le 
Colporteur. Rossini: Italiana in Algeri, Gazza Lad- 
ra, Semiramide, and Guillaume Tell. Spohr: Der 
Bergaeist and Last Judqment. Weber: Ruler of 
Spirits, Euryanthe, and Preciosa. Wagner: Tann- 
héuser. Concertos and solos with orchestial ac- 
companiments. — Violin: Beethoven’s Concerto, 
Ernst’s fantasia, Otello, E. W. Thomas's Barcaroile 
and Tarantelle. Violoncello: Carl Eckert’s Con- 
certstiick, B. Romberg’s Adagio and Rondo from Con- 
cert Suisse. Pianoforte: Mendelssohn’s Rondo in 
B minor (twice), Mozart’s Concerto for two piano- 
fortes in E flat; Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise.” 

For comprehensiveness and quantity that list sur- 
passes any that could be furnished by either of the 
metropolitan associations. 

About the year 1800, Joseph Haydn, on his re- 
turn from England, stopped for some time at the 
Monastry of the Premoustratensians, in Ochsen- 
hausen, near Biberach, in Wiirtemberg. The monks 
residing there were of a highly musical turn, and the 
good understanding between them and their guest 
resulted in a request, at his departure, that he would 
leave them some original composition as a souvenir. 
In complying, he chose six proverbs as so many 
themes, viz. : ‘It is the first step that costs ;”’ “Look 
before you leap ;” “Birds of a feather flock togeth- 
er;” “Suum cuique ;” “Too much of a good thing 
is good for nothing ;” “All's well that ends well ;”’ 
and set them to music for four voices. These com- 
positions are said to bear the stamp of the master, 
and to be infused with the happiest humor. In 
“Suum cuique,” each of the four voices sings in a 
different time, as is most appropriate. On the break- 
ing up of the convent Haydn’s pieces passed into 
the hands of one of the fathers, and finally came to 
be the property of precentor Kaim, of Biberach, who 
has ‘ae had them engraved and published at Mu- 
nich. 

Pracue—The members of the celebrated Floren- 
tine Quartet were the objects of a murderous and 
cowardly attempt on their lives, during their way 
from QOlmiitz to this city. As they were passing 
Pardubitz, the window of the railway carriage occu- 
pied by them was shattered by a bullet, which lodged 
in the case containing the famous Straduarins, on 
which Herr Jean Becker always plays. Luckily, the 
valuable instrament was nut damaged. Herr Becker, 
on the contrary, was somewhat seriously injured by 
the fragments of the glass which were scattered about 
in ali directions. . The motive and the perpetrator of 
this dastardly outrage are unknown, but the police are 
actively employed in trying to discover at least the 


perpetrator. 
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Musical High Tide. 

Most unmusical, uncomfortable of all months 
is March, and April often not much better. 
Yet, strangely, with the snows and rains and 
East winds, we are deluged with musical enter- 
tainments. Just when all are weary and can 
least endure distracting multitudinous excite- 
ment, come more solicitations (many of them 
tempting) than it is possible to give but a 
hurried half attention to. It is the misfortune 
of our musical life in Boston, that it never rains 
but it pours. What through three quarters of 
the year we long in vain to hear, comes down 
upon us all at once in a few winter months, and 
is more and more heaped upon us, like the snows 
over the northern country, just in this period of 
our limbo, the opening of what poets call the 
Spring. How much better it would be if all 
these fine opportunities were more equally dis- 
tributed over the whole year, so that the long 
summer liesure too might share them, and each 
season get such moderate portion only as admits 
of full enjoyment and digestion. As it is, the 
concert record of the present month here—say 
from the middle of March to the middle of April, 





| —bids fair to be as crowded and bewildering as 
that of the London season. In orchestral music 
alone, this short space is tantalizingly rich with 
three Harvard Symphony Concerts, to be fol- 
lowed by eight “Symphonic and Popular Con- 
certs” of Theodore Thomas and his Orchestra 
crowded into one week! Of Chamber Concerts, 
there are Mr. Petersilea’s third and fourth “Re- 
ceptions,” Mr. Perabo’s two Soirées, Mr. Tracy’s 
“Recitals”—all mainly of piano music—and, 
most memorable of all, the Complimentary Mati- 
née to Miss Mehlig. ‘To which add several more 
at the Conservatories. Then the two evenings 
of the Parker (vocal) Club; a public rehearsal 
by “the Boston Chorus” of the “Creation ;” the 
“farewell” Concert of Mrs. C. A. Barry; the 
Annual Concert of Mr. Peck; &c., &c. Most 
of these larger Music Hall concerts offer the 
great attraction of Miss Mehlig. As if all this 
were not enough, comes suddenly Italian Opera, 
nightly for two weeks at the Boston Theatre. 
And the Great Organ we have always with us. 
An expatriated musical Bostonian, one who 
knows what is what in music, might find a rich 
and curious feast in running his eye over the 
programmes of all this. We will spread out 
here what we can of it; but doubtless some of 
the salient points will so arrest attention that we 
shall hardly get half through the list to-day. 





Tentn anp Last SympHony Concert.—The 
fifth successful season of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation maintained its prestige, both for Art and 
audience, to the end. The great Music Hall on 


Thursday afternoon (17th) was filled, as it had been 
nine times before, with more than two thousand 
eagerly attentive and delighted listeners ; this time to 
the following programme: 


1, Overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,”.....6...+06. Gluck. 
2. Tenor Aria: ‘-Nur ein Wunech, nur ein Ver- 
langen,”’ from “Iphigenia in Tauris.’........ Gluck. 


August Kreisemann. 
8. Septet, for Pianeforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, Vio- 
lin, Violoncello, and Double Bass.......... Hummel. 
Ernest Perabo, and Messrs. F. Zoehler, Ribas, Ha- 
mann, Heindl, A Suck and Stein. 


1. Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 61,.........-5 Schumann. 
2. Cycle of Songs: ‘*Dichterliebe" (Heine,)...Schumann. 
August Kreissmann. 

8. Overture to ‘‘Oberom,”’....ccccsceeseeeeeerees Weber. 


The Schumann Symphony in C had been given in 
the first and second seasons of these concerts. We 
are tempted to recall the impression it made upon us 
then,—which we endeavored to express as follows : 

The presence of true genius, in one of its great 
creative efforts, happily inspired too, was unmistak- 
able to most listeners ; albeit with the many expres- 
sions of satisfaction there have been mingled some 
complaints about the difficulty of understanding it, 
the strain upon the mind, &c. It was so with the 
yet greater Symphonies of Beethoven upon the first 
and second hearing. It is true that there is in the 
first movement something a little sickly, some spas- 
modic and some dreary traits, suggestions of pain and 
the struggle to be sound and well ; for, as Schumann 
said, that movement was composed in a period of ill- 
ness, and it seems to typify a healthy resolution, 
summoning up power from the centre, to resist and 
overcome the flitting pains and wayward fancies of a 
fevered brain. But it is laid out upon a broad, clear 
vlan, which it developes logically and with com- 
manding power, and it is full of beauties both of 
melodic thoughts and harmony and _ instrumental 
color. The adherence to the one key, or rather the 
reference and tendency to the C major, throughout 
all the four movements, with but little variation, is 
characteristic of the work. This in the slow intro- 
duction is marked in the bold, firm trumpet and horn 
tones, while the strings move dreamily and sadly, in 
undertone, groping up into the daylight (the tonic) 
from the shadows of the subdominant. Again, too, 
the unity is felt in the way in which the leading 
themes of the Allegro are foreshadowed In passages 
of the introduction ; indeed the whole Symphony has 
its germs there. The oftener you listen to that Alle- 
gro, the less you feel the sickliness, and the more 
you enjoy the beauty and splendor of the triumph ; 
the trumpet tones, challenging so boldly in the first 





bars, carry it. 


The second movement is a true Scherzo, still in 
C, revelling in fine fairy sport, although perpetually 
modulating, as the leading melodic phrase woven into 
its whole texture keeps —— traversing diminish- 
ed-seventh intervals. But how cheery those answer- 
ing calls from flates above and bassoons below, each 
in thirds! and how delightfully the latter climb to 
meet the former sometimes! If the joy is subtle, 
delicate and dreamy here, it becomes breezy and ex- 
hilarating in the triplets of the first Trio, (which re- 
turns into the Scherzo); and then a pensive mood 
comes over the same joy in the second Trio, where 
the staccato contrapuntal figure of the violas and 
’cellos accompanies the even flow of the chief subject ; 
and then how gracefully the moonlight fairy Scherzo 
theme steals back again! 

In the Adagio (which, beginning in C minor, ends 
in C major) the soul, set free by this magical power 
of Art in which it has thus far revelled, rises into 
tranquil ecstacy, ‘a deep dream of peace,” where all 
is heavenly and beautiful. Possibly the conception 
is just enough beyond the power of perfect execution 
in an orchestra, sometimes to disturb the enjoyment 
a little ; we allude to such places as those long climb- 
ing trills of the violins upon the very highest notes, 
which will sound a little shrill and creaky in any 
short of an ideal performance; but has not the com- 
poser a right to claim some ideality of the listener ? 
In the Finale, the spirit rouses itself from the sweet, 
dreamy rapture of the Adagio into what one of 
Schumann’s biographers calls ‘‘a jubilant, heaven- 
storming happiness.” Ganymed-like, you are borne 
aloft by Jove’s strong eagle, and in the full noonday 
sunshine of C major. 

The time the Symphony had the advantage of an 
orchestra larger and better trained than then, and of 
a more familiar acquaintance in a large part of the 
audience with the spirit and the ways of Schumann. 
It certainly was listened to throughout by the whole 
multitude with the closest attention, and with 
every sign of deep interest and pleasure, in spite per- 
haps of a somewhat puzzled expression on some 
countenances. The Scherzo with its two Trios is a 
marvellously fine imaginative creation, and both this 
and the profound beauty of the Adagio, were render- 
ed with a purity and clearness which we are inclined 
to look npon as the happiest achievement so far of 
our orchestra. Mr. ZERRAHN may be congratulated 
on leading them through such labyrinths of difficulty 
with such ease and certainty. There are passages in 
this work where Schumann strikes almost the very 
vein in which Beethoven quarried, takes hold deep 
down with like firm grasp, and brings out kindred 
thoughts. 

The Hummel Septet is the very work in which the 
young Peraso first made his debut here, in the last 
Symphony Concert of the first series, five years ago. 
And we might say of his plaving now all that we 
said then—‘only more so.” It was, as far as our 
poor sense could judge, a perfect rendering of that 
not deep, but thoroughly graceful, genial and exceed- 
ingly exacting composition. He played it as if it 
were all in him and knew its own way out without 
anxious trouble on his part. And taking the com- 
position as a whole, thanks to the careful codperation 
of the concerting artists, it was about as well brought 
out as we have ever heard it. It was a matter of 
course that the Scherzo, in which the horn ushers 
back so witchingly the little motive of the Trio, 
should have to be repeated. (Those who insisted on 
this did not think then of complaining that the con- 
cert was ten minutes too long !) 

The two Overtures also were remarkably well 
given. That from the first Jphigenia lent more inter- 
est to Mr. KreissMann’s tenor Aria from the sec- 
ond: the noble recitative and air in which Pylades 
exhorts Orestes to meet death bravely, and links his 
fate with that of his friend as their lives have been 
linked from childhood. (“Only one common wish, 
one longing,” &c.) The music is full of subdued, 
chaste, manly tenderness, admirably simple and ex- 
pressive. Bnt it takes an artist to render it as truly 
as Mr. Kreissmann did. In spite of a cold, his tones 
were rich and warm, and with a finished style and 
quiet fervor he realized the spirit of the song. The 
orchestral back-ground was delicate and yet sufficient. 
But more remarkable was the effect produced in that 





great hall by his finely poetic rendering of half a 
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dozen out of the cycle of Heine love songs, which 
Schumann has caught up in so many little wafts of 
melody,—and with Mr. LEonHARD’s exquisite ac- 
companiment. Some of them rapturous (“Im wun- 
derschénen Monat Mai;” “Die Rose, die Lilie,” 
&c.;) some so delicately breathed as to be just andi- 
ble, yet reaching the soul not the less; and one with 
which he closed, “Ich grolle nicht,” impassioned, 
tragical ;—they made an emotional and musical im- 
pression such as only true song inspirations truly 
sang can do, and such as larger, greater works may 
fail of. Mr. Kreissmann has some physical peculiar- 
ities of voice, to which some are far from partial ; 
but as an interpreter of the best types of the German 
Lied, when have we heard his equal ? 


We shall wait for the two extra Symphony Concerts 
before summing up the season. Here are the pro- 
grammes : 


March 24.—1w arp or THE Art Museum.—Part I. Suite, for 
Orchestra, in D, Bach; Fifth Symphony, Beethoven.—Part II. 
Piano Concerto, Schumann, Huco Leonnarp; Serenade (from 
a Quintet), by all the strings, Haydn; Overture to ‘‘Leonora,” 
No. 3, Beethoven. 

March 31—In comvliment to Cart ZerRann.—Part I. 
Seventh Symphony, Beethoven; Piano Coneerto in Eb, Beet- 
hoven, Mies ANNA Mentic.—Part IT. Introduction to an Act 
of ‘“‘King Manfred.” (first time), Carl Reinecke; Weber's Con- 
certatiick. Miss MewLic; Overture: ‘‘Becalmed at Sea,” &c., 
Mendelssohn. 


Miss Anna Meutic. The complimentary mati- 
née given to this lady on Friday, the 18th, at Chick- 
ering’s, by the Harvard Musical Association, will 
ever stand out among our Chamber Concert memo- 
ries as most memorable. It was one of those com- 
plete occasions in which there is nothing wanting, 
nothing to regret or wish to qualify. The spell of 
the music and the hour was upon every one from 
first to last. It was purely artistic; and the rapport 
between the artists with each other and the audience 
perfect. We doubt if ever before in our experience 
we have met so many people testifying to such un- 
alloyed delight. The young artist who bore the chief 
part both of the labor and the honor, was one who by 
the singular vitality and perfection of her interpretation 
both in technique and in spirit, had magnetized us in 
the F-minor Concerto of Chopin ; was now to show 
us the wide and varied range of great piano music in 
which she was not less at home ; the assisting artists, 
choice spirits of mature experience, came to it with a 
new enthusiasm for Art as well as for her; the au- 
dience, select, just filling Chickering Hall, was of the 
very best; and the programme a notable addition to 
our record : 


1. Andante and Variations, for two Pianos,...Schumann. 
Miss Anna Mehlig and Mr. Leonhard. 





2. Songs: (a) ‘Am Meer,’’.....scceceecesevees Schubert, 
(b) “Aufenthalt,’’........ceeeeereee “ 
Mr. Kreissmann. 

8. Sonata Appassionata. op. 57,.....+-.0.-0005 Beethoven. 
Allegro assai.—Andante con moto.—Allegro ma 
non troppo. 

Miss Anna Mehlig. 

Parr IT. 


1. Introduction and Rondo, for Piano and Vio- ns 
1 


Miss Mehlig and Mr. Eichberg. 
2. Organ Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte by Liszt. ......+++ee Bach. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. 
3. Songs: (a) ‘‘Friihlingskinder,” op. 7, No. 5,..R. Franz. 
(b) Serenade, op. 17, No. 2, “ 
(e) ‘-Wenn der Friihling auf die Berge 
steigt,’”’ op. 42, No. 6,..-.s00 
Mr. Kreissmann, 
4. Scherzo, in B flat minor, op. 31.........0.e0000 Chopin. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. 


There were text enough for much discourse in 
every number of this programme, but the brief re, 
cord of the Transcript, hearty and intelligent, shal] 
speak for our own feeling better than we ourselves 
might do just now: 

Here was sympathetic opportunity for the young 
lady to exhibit her rare gift and accomplishment in 
all their various aspects; and we only echo the en- 
thusiastic opinion of every one present in saying that 
her playing on this occasion was of the happiest and 
highest order, creating a deep and lasting impression. 
Her chief successes were in the Beethoven Sonata, 
and in the Bach Prelude and Fugue. These were 
revelations indeed of the inner life of each composer 
—of the deep spiritual poetry and romanticism of 





the one, and the pure classicality of the other. The 
Sonata, under her hands, was a marvel of execution 
and interpretation. In every technical respect and 
outward feature there was nothing wanting. It was 
all graceful, vital, powerful, perfect; in touch, ac- 
cent, shading ; in finished and graphic execution ; in 
the striking out of the great Beethoven chords, and in 
the exquisite and bold attack of his rich and-expres- 
sive bravura the performance compelled entire praise. 

Nothing, 100, could be finer than the strong con- 
ception and feeling that prompted the young pianist’s 
fingers, and the betrayal of a sincere, earnest nature, 
that mastered the very spirit of the work, from its 
brilliant opening movement, through its subdued An- 
dante, to the fire and rush and passion of the closing 
Allegro. It was ideal playing, triumphing over the 
mechanism of performance, transcendent as the latter 
was. 

Not less of an experience was the rendering of the 
Prelude and Fugue ; which was the clearest Bach ex- 
position ever heard in this city. For once the great 
contrapuntist was made vital and interesting to every- 
body. The Prelude may have sounded sometimes 
better upon the organ, but the Fugue, never; as it 
came from Miss Mehlig’s fingers it was instinct with 
beauty, faultless in proportion, joyous with life. All 
things considered, this was the great achievement of 
the pianist and gained for her a storm of applause. 

Thus singling the foremost pieces on the pro- 
gramme, we may only hint how well the Schumann 
pieces for two pianos went, and how Mr. Leonhard 
rivalled the lady in artist touches ; and what delight 
the Schubert Introduction and Rondo gave—Mr. 
Eichberg’s violin retaining all its old-time warm tone 
and musical feeling; and how the fitful poetry of 
Chopin was brilliantly and elegantly reproduced by 
Miss Mehlig; and,finally, what satisfaction Mr. Kreiss- 
mann gave in his group of Schubert and Franz songs. 
It was, matter and performance,—all, to delightfully 
dwell upon. 


Mr. J.C. D. Parxer’s Crus of Amateur sin- 
gers gave another delightful entertainment to their 
friends on Monday evening. Chickering Hall of 
course was full. The colds so common in this sea- 
son seemed to have thinned the chorus ranks a little, 
but there was the same fine balance of parts, the 
same rich, pure, musical ensemble of tone, the same 
spirit and precision and fine light and shade in all thé 
singing. The concert began with Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear my prayer” and “O for the wings of a dove,” 
in which the Soprano Solo was effectively sung by 
Miss Gates. Then came two beautiful part-songs: 
“Good night” by Schumann, and ‘‘Daybreak” (Long- 
fellow’s: “A wind came up out of the sea,”) 
charmingly and graphically set by Mr. Parker, vary- 
ing the expression with every couplet ; indeed a nice 
piece of four-part writing. A selection from “St. 
Paul” came next, including the Recitatives : ‘“Ana- 
nias, arise,” &c.; the Bass solo: “I praise thee, O 
Lord,” capitally sung by Mr. Wincn; and the 
lovely chorus that succeeds it: “The Lord He is 
good.” This was sung with rare purity and deli- 
cacy. Another brace of part-songs: Gade’s dreamy 
“Water Lily” and Mendelssohn’s exhilarating “Lark 
Song,” closed the first part. 

Part Second consisted of Gade’s Cantata: “The 
Crusaders,” in which there is much interesting music 
with descriptive accompaniment. Particularly the 
second part, in which the sorceress Armida, Tasso’s 
Armida, summons her Spirits of Darkness, changes 
the desert into a garden, and tries to tempt Rinaldo 
to “animagined bliss.” This gave great opportunity 
to the fine voice and thrilling dramatic power of Mrs. 
Harwoop. The part of Rinaldo, tenor, was given 
with good taste and feeling by Dr. Lancmarp. The 
first part of the Cantata represents the weary knights 
and pilgrims in the desert, and Peter the Hermit, 
(basso, Mr. Powers), rebuking their faint-hearted- 
ness. The third part brings us before Jerusalem ; 


the music is martial and stirring, ending with a 
chorus: “Jerusalem! the goal is there! Sing Ho- 
sanna !” 


In Prospect.—We must adjourn the remainder 
of the history, to save a little room for glimpses of 
what is coming. 

First, nert Tuesday evening. Mr. Peraso’s second 
and /ast Soirée, when he will play with Mr. Leon- 





hard Schubert’s great Duo, op. 140, for two pianos, 
out of which Joachim has made a Symphony. It 
will be a glorious novelty. The programme also 
embraces Liszt’s arrangement of Hummel’s Septet, 
and Schumann’s Variations, op. 13. 

Following the last Extra Symphony Concert, on 
Saturday evening, April 2, our excellent Contralto, 
Mrs. C. A. Barry, gives a Farewell Concert, in the 
Music Hall, previous to her departure in May for 
Europe, where she has the laudable intention of pass- 
ing a year in the further improvement: of her voice 
and talent. We have not seen the programme, but 
she announces the assistance of the great pianiste, 
Miss Mehlig; also of Miss Houston ; Miss Crane 
and Miss Mead (pupils of Mrs. Barry); Mr. W. J. 
Winch, Mr. M. W. Whitney, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, 
Mr. Arbuckle, and Mr. John Howard, accompanist. 
We trust the Hall will be crowded. 

NeExT WEEK Will be swallowed up in brilliant 
Concerts by TnEopore Tuomas and his admirable 
Orchestra of 56 distinguished artists. Among the 
number are Bergner, ’cello; Weiner, flute; Eller, 
oboe ; Schmitz, Lotze, Bernstein and Gewalt, horns ; 
Leetsch, trombone, and Toulmin, harp. Miss ANNA 
Men ic is engaged for Concertos and other piano 
solos in four at least of the eight Concerts; and Mr. 
KREISSMANN, too, will sing in some of them. The 
programmes, partly classical and partly popular, 
show a mixture of standard Symphonies, Overtures, 
Concertos, &c., with numerous modern novelties by 
Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, Grimm, Raff, &e., &e. The 
first Concert, Tuesday evening, April 5, offers the 
“Leonora” Overture, No. 3, of Beethoven ; Weber's 
Concertstiick (Miss Menuic); Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Tasso ;” the “Tell” Overture ; Schumann’s 
“Traiumerei ;”” Weber’s “Invitation,” orchestrated 
by Berlioz ; a Chopin Solo; and Meyerbeer’s “Schil- 
ler March.” 

Wednesday evening. Wagner’s Prelude to “The 
Master singers of Nuremberg ;’”’ Adagio from Beet- 
hoven’s “Prometheus ;” Scehumann’s Concerto by 
Miss Meuuic; second part of Berlioz’s dramatic 
Symphony, “Romeo and Juliet ;” Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven. i 

Thursday evening. Suite in Canon form by Grimm; 
Introduction to third act of “Medea,” Cherubini; 
Overture to ‘“Coriolanus,” Beethoven; D-minor 
Symphony, Schumann. 

Friday evening. “Faust,” by Rubinstein ; Chopin’s 
E-minor Concerto (Miss Mentia) ; Overture, ‘“Car- 
naval Romain,” Berlioz; Overture to “Struensee,” 
Meyerbeer ; Theme and Variations, Haydn ; Scherzo 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream;” Piano Solo, 
Liszt ; “Jota Aragonesa,” by Glinka. 

Saturday afternoon. Symphony in D, Mozart; 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G (Miss Mrenuie) ; Liszt’s 
“Les Preludes,” &c., &c. 


April 13. Mr. A. P. Pecx’s annual Benefit Con- 
cert. With Thomas’s Orchestra, Miss Mehlig, Miss 
en Phillipps, Miss Gates, and Mr. Whitney, 

ASSO. 





Weser’s “Oseron,” of which all know and 
love the Overture, was brought out by the Parepa- 
Rosa troupe in Philadelphia, March 9th, for the first 
time (so far as we remember) in this country. The 
Inquirer of the next day speaks of it as follows: 

Eneiish Opera.—“Operon.”—The opera of 
Oberon was first sung at the Covent Garden Theatre 
on the 12th of April, 1826. Charles Kemble, who 
was then the manager of the theatre, had been attract- 
ed by the success which Der Freyschiitz met with in 
England, and so early as 1824 he forwarded a libret- 
to (written by Mr. Planche) to Weber at Dresden, 
with the proposition that he should make it the 
ground-work of a yrand English opera. 

The story is not taken from Shakespeare’s play, 
as the name would suggest, but from a German poem, 
by Wieland, the hero of which, “Sir Huon de Bor- 
deaux,” being a particular favorite of the fairy mon- 
arch, is enabled by him to accomplish super-natural 
wonders, first in the deliverance of “Rezia” from a 
dreaded marriage with one of Al Raschid’s courtiers ; 
and having made her his wife, being again enabled 
to rescue her from Barbary pirates, into whose hands 
she had lucklessly fallen. - 

Weber worked upon this plot for no less than 
eighteen months, bestowing ugon its musical illustra- 
tion the most fertile resources of his art and a vast 
amount of wearisome labor. The last five weeks be- 
fore the opera was brought out he spent in London, 
directing almost daily rehear<als, and elaborating the 
various appointments. The scenery is said to have 
been unusually magnificent, and the choruses, to use 
Weber’s own words, “‘were particularly good.” 

Of the principal performers he also spoke favora- 
bly. The original cast contained three historical 
names, two of which were afterwards widely known 
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in this country. The part of “Rezia” was filled by 
the celebrated Mary Anne Paton, who as Mrs. Wood 
electrified our early opera lovers thirty years ago. 
Braham, the great tenor, assumed the chivalrous 
character of “Sir Huon.” 

It is worth mentioning, as an example of the diffi- 
culties of composers, that he obliged Weber, much 
against his will, to write for him the grand battle 
scene sung by Mr. Castle last night as a substitute 
for his opening air in the first act. The interpolation 
was afterwards expunged from the German edition. 
Madame Vestris, more celebrated for her charming 
manners and excellent acting than for vocal super- 
iority, aypeared as “Fatima.” 

The success of the opera was immediate and last- 
ing, but the exhaustion attending the composer’s 
labors, together with a frail constitution and the try- 
ing ordeal of an English climate, completely pros- 
trated him. Only a few weeks after the opening 
night Weber was found dead in his bed, at the house 
of his friend, Sir George Smart. 

The verdict of critics upon this work seems to 
have been always favorable; but the intricacy of its 
musical illustrations has rather bewildered audiencea 
of ordinary cultivation. Except in the incantation 
scene and chorus at the end of the act second, there 
is an absence of those peculiar attractions which 
helped to make Der Freyschiitz famous. 

The production of the opera last night was in the 
highest degree creditable. We have rarely seen any 
first representation accompanied by so few draw- 
backs ; and when the peculiar and intricate scenie 
effects are considered, it is really wonderfully how 
smoothly everything proceeded. 

me. Parepa appeared more graceful and becom- 
ing in her Oriental costume than we have seen her 
in any other character. Her singing of the sublime 
air in the third act was more than a triamph—it was 
one of the grandest of her efforts. This great scena 
would alone render Oberon immortal. The orchestral 
accompaniments to it were most powerfal and im- 
pressive. Mrs. Seguin as “Fatima” was charming, 
and made a most pleasing impression in the pretty 
air, “A lonely Arab Maid,” and a still greater one 
in “Araby, dear Araby.” 

Mr. Castle had the very difficult part of ‘Sir 
Huon,” and sustained it with great credit throughout. 
Miss Warden, as “ Puck,” made a good impression 
on this her first appearance. She has a centralto 
voice of considerable power. Mr. De Solla looked 
decidedly too terrestrial fora fairy—very much of the 
earth earthy. The air in act third he sang, however, 
with much effect, and more ably than anything we 
have vet heard him do. The choruses were general- 
ly good, particularly the second one in the first act, 
and the Mermaid chorus at the end of act third. 

Mr. Lawrence received the honor of the first encore 
of the evening in his opening air to act four. We 
could not help thinking how finely this gentleman’s 
voice would sound in Don Giovanni, if the Company 
would prodace it. The orchestra last night contri- 
buted largely to the success of Oberon. The fine 
overture, which on its initial performance under 
Weber's leadership received the unusual tribute of an 
encore, richly deserved it on this occasion, if only for 
the general intelligence and industrious study display- 
ed in rendering it. 

Both Oberon and Marriage of Figaro owe much of 
their suceess here to the excellence of this depart- 
ment and watchfulness of the conductor. 

The skill and energy with which Mr. Carl Rosa 
assumes the different duties of a director have been 
very generally commented upon. In the various 
operas he has led in this city we have yet to see the 
first serious blunder in the instrumental department— 
a record as rare as it is honorable to him. We can- 
not better express our sense of his services than by 
repeating a compliment we have already heard paid 
him—* Nothing could reconcile us to the loss of Mr. 
Rosa as soloist, except the appropriateness of his 
position in the director's chair.” 

We need not call special attention to the matinée 
to-day, when the Marriage of Figaro is to close the 
scason, 

Privaverruta.—Mr. Wolfsohn’s “Schumann 
Matinée” was one of the most delightful of the 
series. The principal feature of the programme was 
the funtasie in C-major, which is, not only the great- 
est of Schumann’s compositions for the piano, but 
one of the most splendid creations for that instrument 
in existence. It abounds in ideas, and it brings into 
play all the modern improvements in pianos. The 
first movement is fantastic and full of pathos and 
passion; the second is grave, massive and march- 
like, working ap constantly to great climaxes ; the 
third one is a beautiful slow movement, fall of deli- 
cious melody from beginning to end. The diffical- 
ties of this piece are appalling, but they were over- 
come by Mr. Wolfsohn, who playing with customary 





elegance, delicacy and feeling. This was the first 
performance of the funtasie ever given in this country, 
[No, it was played in Boston by Mr. Petersilea three 
years ago.—Ep.| and we are glad to record that it 
gave intense satisfaction to the audience. The trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello was given at one of 
the concerts last winter, but we were glad to hear it 
again from Messrs. Wolfsohn, Kopta and Hennig, 
for it is a delightful composition, and it was played 
splendidly. We must accord warm praise to Mr. 
Wolfsohn’s management of the exquisite Schumann 
Romanza and the Triéumerei, both of which were 
given in most artistic manner. Mr. Gastel sang 
tastefully and well, not only in the Schumann song, 
but in two others, which atoned for Signor Barili’s 
absence. The next concert of the series—the “Raff 
Matinée,” will be given on the 8th of April.—Bulle- 
tin, March 11. 


(From the same, March 5.) There has rarely been 
given here a more satisfactory entertainment than 
Mr. Jarvis’s third classical concert, at Dutton’s 
Rooms, last evening. Mr. Jarvis’s particular solo 
was the wonderful “Hungarian Gipsy Life,” of 
Taussig—a composition almost new to us, for it has 
been performed here but once before, by Mr. Mills, 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts, of blessed mem- 
ory, last winter. Whether it was because of the 
superior advantages we enjoyed last evening for hear- 
ing Mr. Jarvis, or whether his intrepretation was the 
more interesting of the two, we may not at this lapse 
of time with confidence assert. Nevertheless we are 
free to say that Mr. Jarvis’s performance excited us to 
a degree of enthusiastic interest that Mr. Mills’s play- 
ing failed to inspire. Mr. Jarvis has never played 
better than at this soirée. 

For the rest, we had the lovely adagio from the 
clarionet quintet of Mozart transferred to the violon- 
cello and exquisitely played by Mr. Hennig. Mr. 
Kopta, whose steady and sure progress in his art the 
watchful critic must not omit to note and commend, 
favored us with one of the most finished performances 
it has been our fortune to hear, of the enjoyable vio- 
lin concerto of Mendelssohn. 

The concert fitly concluded with the Beethoven 
trio (op. 97) in B flat. Of course, at the hands of 
these very accomplished gentlemenit was more than 
simply well done. It was of the very highest order 
of concerted playing. 

Worcester, Mass.—The last of the series of de- 
lightful classical concerts given by Mr. B. D. Allen, 
took place in Washburn Hall, on Thursday evening, 
March 10th, with Miss J. E. Houston, vocalist, Mr. 
Julius Fichberg, violinist, and Mr. August Suck, 
violoncellist, as assistants. The programme, histori- 
cally arranged, illustrated the progress of classical 
music from 1685 to 1847, which was as follows : 


PERIOD I. 
1. Sonata for Piano and Violin in three move- : 

MORES... ccccccccccessesccccoces er |. 

2. Aria. Angels ever bright and fair,......@. F. Handel. 
PERIOD Il. 

1. Slow movement for Violoncello and Piano... .J. Haydn. 

2. (a) Song—Loin de toi,......... becegeee. We A. Mozart. 

(b) Aria from ‘Il Re Pastore,”...... eeeeesss CO. Gluck, 
PERIOD III. 


Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. No. 8, 
L. V. Beethoven, 
+eeeeeeF. Schubert. 


ye 


se eenees 


Song. The Serenade,..... 


PERIOD IV. 
. Piano Solos. (a) Impromptu, op. 29,....F. R. Chopin. 
(b) Cradle Song, op. 124......0.. 0.55 ...R. Schumann. 
Grand Trio. Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. BW occccccccesecces pennker +seeeeF. Mendelssohn, 
The Sonata, a rich and delicate bit of instrumenta- 
tion, was most faithfully interpreted, with rare, artis- 
tic expression. The second selection brought out 
Miss Houston to win new laurels and untold appre- 
ciation from an audience who have never before had 
an opportunity to hear her in her happier moments ; 
in music of so noble character which she feels so ear- 
nestly, and interprets so finely. She was in excellent 
voice, and sang all her selections with rare apprecia- 
tion and magnetic effect. Her whole-souled, sym- 
pathetic voice awakened responsive chords in the 
hearts of all her hearers, in her perfect rendering of 
Mozart’s lovely song, and Schubert’s Serenade, the 
latter receiving a persistent encore. Worcester now 
fully understands her magnificence of voice and style. 
The slow movement from Haydn, full of beauty and 
pathos, received delicate shading and artistic treat- 
ment from both performers, making one of the gems 
of the evening. The piano solos, so unlike in char- 
acter, met their required treatment, finding a true 
exponent of their beauties. The wondrously beauti- 
ful Trio of Beethoven and the splendid Trio of Men- 
delssohn, so marvellously wrought, will long be re- 
membered as elosing these choice concerts which have 
enriched our winter.—Falladium. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A Solemn Sound. (Es Klingt in der Luft). 
5. Ctoe. Robert Franz. 30 
With Drooping Sails. (Mit Schwarzen Segeln). 
5. C minor to f. Robert Franz. 30 
There two songs with English and German words 
form Nos. 22 and 23 of the Second Series of Franz’s 
Vocal Compositions published by Messrs. Ditson & Co. 
The Goldbeater. Song for Bass and Baritone. 
4. Ftod. Randegger. 40 


“T hammer, I hammer my gold, 
Clink, clink, clink, clink.” 


Only One. 3, Bb tod. Barker. 35 
“Only one amid the many 
‘Neath the Sun, 
Loved I ever, fondly, truly.” 
Shabby Genteel. Humorous Song, 3. Bh to 
eb. Clifton. 30 
I saw Esau kissing Kate. Comic Song. 3. Bb 
to eb. Davies. 30 


“T saw Esau kissing Kate, 

And the fact is—we all three saw, 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau.” 


The Syren of Sorrento. 4. Dtog. Arnaud. 30 
With English and French words. 


Instrumental. 


Under Full Sail. (Mit Vollen Segeln). Galop. 
3. Pief ke. 80 
A breezy, sailing movement, sure to be pleasing. 
Birds will come again. Polka Mazourka. 3. 
D. Baker. 30 
Arranged from J. R. Thomas’ Popular Ballad. 
Snow Flake Galop. 3. Bb. Fernald. 40 
Ebb and Flood. Polka Mazourka. Op. 31. 
3. G. Zikoff. 80 
A graceful piece to accompany the steps of this 
swaying dance. 
Nocturne from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 6. 
E Mendelssohn. 35 


This lovely theme is arranged in the style of the 
more elaborate ‘‘Songs without Words’’ by the same 
author. 

Solo, Profugo, Rejetto. From “Martha,” with 
easy variations. 4. Bb. rrobe. 40 
Fifth Noctarne. 5. Bod. Field. 80 


A cantabile movement in twelve-eight time, con- 
atituting No. 3 of the suit entitled ‘‘Perles Musicales.” 


Golden Rain. Nocturne. 4. Eb. Clay. 40 
A sweet flowing melody, very pleasing for an exhibi- 
tion piece. 

Serenade. 4. C. Haydn. 30 


Strictly in conformity with the original, and per- 
formed at the Harvard Symphony Concerts. 


Little Hunting Song. Wild Rider. 3. F. C. 
Schumann. 80 
Two sprightly little pieces, characterestic of their titles. 
In Tears I Pine. From “I Lombardi,” with 
easy variations. 5. F. Grobe. 40 
Belonging to the popular set of ‘‘Operatic Tit Bits.” 
Immenseikoff. Galop. 3. C. Marriott. 35 


Aneasy Galop, introducing a voice part with the 
humorous melody from which it takes its name. 


Valse et le Galop. 4 hands. 4. G. Lemoine. 60 


Two spirited pieces in one, the Waltz in G being 
followed by a pleasing Galop in C. 
Ab. 


St. Quentin March. 4 hands. 4. Béla. 35 
A stirring, wide awake march, very effective for an 
encore piece. 
Books. 


Lire oF Hanpe. Victor Schalcher. 2.00 
Bound in cloth, uniform with Ditson & Co’s 
publications of Musical Literature. 
Mrs. Paige’s New Inpuctive METHOD FOR 
THE Pianororte. Mrs.J.B. Paige. Bas. 5.00 


This new electic system has long attracted the at- 
tention and awakened the curiosity of music teachers, 
and is now first given to the public. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capita) letter, asC, B fiat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marke the highest note, if on the sta ff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff 





Music py Matt.—Music issent by mail, the omen being 
two cents for eveay four ounces, or fraction the: Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 

















